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Shows the billows of men, 
Ig whose black boiling surge we are soon to be hurled— 
Redly and dimly. 
There’s the word! Ready all? 
see the serried 


We are moving! Huzza! 
We «nuff the burnt powder, we plunge in the glare— 
Rushing to giory! 
Down the hill, up the glen, 
Over the bodies of men, , 
‘Then on, with a cheer, to the roaring redoubt? 


The cold vengeance of steel! 
; ‘shit! “Tisa scratch—nothing more! 
Forward forever! 
Hazza! Here's the trench! 
In and out of it! Wrench 
From the jaws of the cannon the guerdon of Fame? 
Charge! charge! with a yell, 


Catch the 


The rampars! "Tis crossed— 
lt is ours! Jt 1 lost! 
No—another dash now and the glacis is won! 
Huzza! What a dust! 
Hew them down! Cut and thrust! 
A T-i-ga-r! brave iads, for the red work is done— 
Victory! victory! 
There's a al: in the fight. 
In the glad morning light, 
I stand on the works, looking back there, with pain, 
Where the death-dew of war 
Stains the daisy’s white star, 
An4 God's broken images scatter the plain. 
Hush!, Do not spesk to me! 
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UNION ALONG THE WHOLE 
LINE, 


'HE divisions in the Union ranks are, as 
we have been always sure they would be, 
healed. Mr. Fremont has withdrawn his name 
from the canvass in a letter far from magnani- 
mous. Mr, Cocwmaye has taken strong ground 
against the Chicago principles and candidates. 
Bat much more important is the fact that Mr. 
Crasz, Mr. Wabe, and Mr. Wivrer Davis 
have waived their differences with the Admin- 
istration upon certain points of policy, and rec- 
ognizing that there are, and can be, but two 
parties in this contest, are devoting themselves 
earnestly to the triumph of the Union and the 
Government as represented by Apranam Lin- 
COLN and ANDREW JOHNSON. 

This frank and hearty union for the sake of 
union is but one of the innumerable auguries 
of success which are every where revealing 
themselves. The doubt of a few weeks since 
has entirely disappeared. The uncertainty has 
been utterly dissipated by the Chicago Conven- 
tion and its candidates—one of whom is an hon- 
est aud confessed secessionist, while the other 
looks for his support to the party which either 
justifies or excuses the rebellion. 

Until the Chicago party made their plattorm 
and nominations there was a chance, 
not much hope, that they might take the path 
which any truly great leader would have seen 
to be the only possible way to success; and the 
doubt in the public mind a few weeks since 
arose from the uncertainty whether they would 
do this. If Doveras had been living the Chi- 
cago Convention would not have been managed 
by the men who controlled it, nor. would it have 
hoped to carry a Presidential election by ap- 
pealing to national cowardice and relying upon 
national disgrace. The nomination of Mr. 
PENDLETON, an extreme State-Sovereignty man, 
was the victory of Joun C. Catnoun over AN- 
DREW Jackson, of Nullification over Union ; 
and in surrendering to the ghost of Canmoun 
and the threats of South Carolina, the Chi- 
cago party, usurping the name of Democracy, 
surrendered the Nation, the Union, and the 
Government. 

It was evident that the public mind would be 
relieved by the action of the Convention. If 
by any miracle it should pronounce for a more 
vigorous war and for the emancipation policy, 
as a ground of permanent peace, and nominate 


a man like General Drx, any loyal man, as we 
have before said, would feel that the canvass 
was only a generous rivalry of patriotism. Yet 
such an action as this was no more to be rea- 
sonably expected from a Conve tion officered 
and managed as the Chicago assembly was sure 


to be—and as it was—than fidelity to the Union 


was to be expected in Davis or Toomss. Still 
















would be overthrown. : 
It is not surprising, therefore, that. M‘Crx1- 
LAN’s and PENDLETON’s chances have been de- 
creasing ever since they were nominated. The 
case is too plain. .. Nobody denies that there are 
men at the North who wish well to the rebellion 
—men who, with Mr. Penpieton, deny the 
right of the Government to enforce the laws— 
men who would willingly raise a counter-revolu- 
tion tosecure the success of Davis and his con- 
federates—and nobody denies that all such per- 
sons are ardent supporters of M‘Crerias and 
Penpieton. Bat the mass of the American 
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you awake and find a ruffi.n with his hand at 


on our country deserve all the curses and male- 
dictions a people can pour out...... You might as 
well appeal against the thunder-storm as against 
cvieabaaj Galena of war. jrtheg 
evitable, and 1 a c 

can hope once more to live in e and quiet 


home to you you feel very different—you depre- 
cate its horrors, but did not feel them when you 





sent car-loads of soldiers and ammunition, and 
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which, to say the least, is 
Union? Suppose 
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character of each may be—would every true 
Union man wish to see President of thé United 


| States ? 





- ©0 YOUR KNEES, YANKEES! 
‘Tue Richmond Dispatch, stung to fury by 


a 


Eanxr's defeat, cries out : 


half that time. And yet the 
Yankee loves his better even than his interest ; and 
when the universal nation finds that nothing but death is 


ton-M‘CLELLaN Convention takes of the Amer- 


they are not, they will say, “No, thank you,” 
at the ballot-box on the 8th of November, as 
forcibly as Suerman, Suerman, Farracut, 
and Grant say it from their shotted guns. 





A FEW QUESTIONS. 
Ir is in vain that General M‘CLeLtay, in step- 


If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is he 
the candidate of all who repudiate the Union? 
If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is 
he the fellow-candidate of Mr. Pexpieton, who 
lately thanked God that he ‘‘ had never voted or 
pares shes hn ata or in pay- 


ment of abolition soldiers 


If he is for the Union at all hazards, why is 
he the candidate of a Convention which declares 


authority 
If he is for the Union at all hazards, why has 
he accepted the Chicago nomination without « 
word.of protest against its assumption that the 


against the sovereignty of the Union? 
If he is for the Union at all hazards, why 
does Horatio S—YMovuR him, who savs 


may be saved? 
If he is for the Union at all hazards, why 
did the rebel Senator Szamrrs lately say at Jack- 


-son, ‘* Our (the rebel) hopes for an early peace 


are dependent on the success of the 
Democratic party at the North in the approach- 
Presidential 


the rebel-disunion papers declare that “the in- 
fluence of the South, more powerful in the shock 
of battle than when g our minority vote 


If he is for the Union at all hazards, why 
does the news of Union victories decrease his 
chances of election ? ’ 





A PLAIN TRUTH. 


ure insures his defeat.” Have not the Shenan- 
doah victories illustrated the strict truth of these 
? Have'not the political friends and 


~ opponents of the Chicago candidate been equal. 


events were confirming the indig- 
of the national heart against the 
declaration that the war is a failure, 
must hasten to implore terms of 
Have they not all equally known 
bulletins of SueRrpan’s successes 
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they are; those of Lrxcotn and Jonnson 
that they are not. Therefore, if the tide 
Of battle in the Shenandoah had turned against 
us, the M‘Ciettan-Penpieton party would 
have said, “There! we told you so. It’s no 
use trying. We are whipped, and we may 48 
well own it at the polls as we did at Chicago.” 
If to-morrow news should come that SHERMAN 
had begn driven from Atlanta and Grast from 
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SONG OF THE PEACE REPUBLICAN. 


I co im for Peace—yes, 8 Peace-man am I, 
Of the deepest, the darkest, most permanent dye. 
ut an own-thst-we're-whipped kind of Peace is all bosh; 
The Peace that I want is a Peace that will wash. 
But some folke shout “Peace!” “Stop the war!" “Cry 
Peccavi !" 
Going back on our glorious army and navy, 
Who've guarded our banner ‘rom insults and stains, 
With the sweat of their brows and the blood of their veins. 
; Now the Peace these folks sigh for, 
And curse for, and cry for, 
And scheme for, and We for, 
And every thing else for but fight for and die for, 
Is the Peace of a mouse with a cat; 
And that’s what's the matter with that. 


No sound that can ring from thy larynx, O man! 
Or ripple from lips of an infant of woman, 
Is 20 sweet as that eweetest word, Peace, to my eam, 
When it isn’t accompanied by Copperhead cheers. 
Those cheers spoil the whole, for we know that the cry 
Means dove—the dear emblem of Peace—in a pie. 
Pharisees sing of “the Lamb’ till they're hoarse, 
Caring only for lamb when it's served with Mint sauce. 
Now the things these folks sigh for, 
Ana curse for, and cry for, 
And pray for, and lie for, 
Are plump littie doves they get ready their pie for, 
With a lamb that is tender and fat; 
And that’s what's the trouble with that. 


I go in for Peace—-yes, 2 Peace-man am I, 
Every inch of my frame, and I'm some of them high. 
Bat olives, st times, bave a worm in the bad; 
And the vampire faus you while sucking your blood. 
All rest is not health—note the pulse and the breath: 
There's the slumber of life and the slumber of death; 
There’s the ealmness of virtue, the silence of sin; 
Disease driven out, and disease driven in. 
Now the Peace these folks sigh for, 
And curse for, and cry for, 
And pray for, and lie for, 
Ts a Peace that we'd die af, not live for, nor die for. 
It's going to bed with a vampire bat, 
Otherwise known as a Peace Democrat; 
And that, Brother Bon, ’s what's the matter with that. 





MY PUNISHMENT. 


“Taw’s it beautifal, George?” 

“ Well, it is rather pretty,” I said, with a half. 
suppressed yawn, 

‘Now, George,” she said, indignantly, “that is 
toc bad. Do be generous for once. Isn't it per- 
fectly lovely?” 

“Well, I suppose it as if you say so, my dear;” 
and I leaned back in my chair, and with closed eyes 
placidly emitted a dense volume of smoke from my 
lips. 

Mr was six o'clock in the evening, dinner was 
over, and I had subsided into the comfortable tran- 
quillity of my dressing-gown, slippers, and cigar. 
Alice had been out shopping that afternoon, as sev- 
eral plethoric-looking bundles on the side-table test- 
fied; and now I must witness and share in the in- 
vestigation of their contents, 

So I listened while my wife commented on the 
texture of the linen intended for the bosoms of my 
aew shirts. 

She then produced a mysterious-looking package, 
which, divested of its paper covering, proved to be a 
very handsome black silk dress pattern, She looked 
0 pretty as she stood before me—the bright fire- 
tight shining on her sweet face—and it was all in a 
ulow; and she was enthusiastic in the praise of her 
jast purchase, which she was holding up before my 
unappreciating eyes. She was not at all satisfied 
with the limited praise I bestowed upon it. 

** How provoking you are! George Warden, do 
you hear? Do take that cigar out of your mouth 
and come out of your smoke-clouds a little while! 
I never can get a word out of you when you once 
get tosmeking. Now how much do you suppose I 
gave for this piece of silk ?” 

Mrs. Warden's husband opened his eyes and de- 
clared he “ hadn't the slightest idea! how should he 
know?” Mrs. W. was well aware that he knew 
little and cared less about the paraphernalia of a 
lady’s toilet. 

‘Only fifty dollars for the pattern—not a cent 
more! It’s well worth fifty-six; I’ve saved that 
much any how. And it’s so rich and thick itTl 
wear well, I am sure, Now don’t you think it 
cheap ?” 

‘* Well, rather ;” and I knocked the ashes from the 
tip of my cigar and prepared to resume my train of 
thoughts when her voice aroused mo again. 

‘* But it isn't paid for yet,” she was saying, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘I hadn't enough money with me, and I 
was afraid if I waited till to-morrow I should lose 
the chance; and J was sure you wouldn’t care—just 
this once,” she eaid, timidly, as if she wasn’t so sure 
I wouldn't care after all. 

I sat upright-—all awake in a moment. If there 
is any thing ! abhor it is the credit system—I mean 
where women are concerned. Positively the idea 
that my wifé was going in debt for things, and get- 
ting into the habit of running up long bills at the 
dry-goods stores, was more than I could bear. My 
prophetic eye saw in the future visions of tempta- 
tion, deception, anxiety, unhappiness, and, 
ruin—all resulting from those terrible bills! I had 
labored go hard tc impress on her mind this one 
lesson, “Pay as you go.” And the thought that 
she had disobeyed me cn th. first temptation made 
me very wrathful. Te ste-m burst over her un- 
conscious head. 

‘* Alice, is it possible?—when I have told you 
repeatedly néver, under any circumstances, to get 
any thing on credit, if you ean possibly avoid it? 
I must say—” 

‘* But, George, it is the first time I ever did so, 
and—” 

‘Tt must be the last! I hope I am not niggard- 
ly. T am willing to let you have all the money you 
need; but I will not consent to your running up 
long bills at the stores. I could tell you how many 
men of my acquaintance haye been ruined by their 
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she came and stood before me while she was 
tying on her hood; and waited some time for me 
to speak; but I would not; and at last she said, 


timidly 
“We were going to Uncle William’s to-night.” 
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up till I heard the door close-after | 
the paper aside with a muttered 
y to the window. I 
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ed as if she had come in some terrible dream from 
which I can never awake. 














HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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‘When is a clock on the stairs dangerous ?— When it rune 
down. 
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EPIGRAM. 


A watch lost'in s'tavern! That's a crime; 
The watch kept time; and if time will 
I wee no reason why the watch should stay. 








When man’s face turns as yellow as @ guinea, he has. 
rich complexion. 
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SONG OF THE PEACE REPUBLICAN. | 


I Go in for Peace—yes, 8 Peace-man am I, 
Of the deepest, the darkest, most permanent dye. 
But an own-that-we’re-whipped kind of Peace is all bosh; 
The Peace that I want is a Peace that will wash. 
Bat some folks shout “Peace!” “Stop the war!” “Cry 
Peooavi I 
Going back on ovr glorious army and navy, 
Who've guarded our banter ‘rom insults and stains, 
With the sweat of their brows and the blood of their veins. 
Now the Peace these folks sigh for, 
And curse for, and cry for, 
And scheme for, and lie for, 
And every thing else for but fight for and die for, 
is the Peace of a mouse with a cat; 
And that's what's the matter with that. 


No sound thet can ring from thy larynx, O man! 
Or ripple from iips of an infant or woman, 
Is so sweas as that sweetest word, Peace, to my car, 
‘When it isn’t accompanied by cheers. 
Those cheers spoil the whole, for we know that the cry 
Means dove—-the dear emblem of Peace—in a pie. 
Pharisees sing of ‘‘the Lamb’ till they're hoarse, 
Caring only for lamb when it's served with Mint sauce. 
Now the things these folks sigh for, 
And cime for, and cry for, 
And pray for, and li¢ for, 
Aro plump little doves they get ready their pie for, 
Whh a lamb thet ie tender and fat; 
And that’s what’s the trouble with that. 


I go in for Peaco—yes, a Peace-man am I, os 
Every inch of my frame, and I'm some of them high. 
But olives, at times, have a worm in the bud; ah 
And the vempire fans you while sucking your blood. 
Ali rest is not health—note the pulse and the breath; 
There's the slumber of life and the slumber of death; .. 
There's the ealmnesa of virtue, the silence of sin; 
Disease driven ovt, and disease driven in, 
Now the Peace these folks eigh for, 
And curse for, and ery for, 
And pray for, and lie for, 
ts a Peace that we'd die of, not live for, nor die for. 
Iv’s going to bed with a vampire bat, 
Otherwise known as a Peace Democrat; 
And that, Brother Ben, 's what's the matter with that. 





MY PUNISHMENT. 
“Jan's it beautiful, George?” 


“Well, it is rather pretty,” I said, with » half. |. 


suppressed yawn, 


‘‘ Now, George,” she said, indignantly, “that is |. 
Isn't it per- 


too bad Do be gemerous for once. 
fectly lovely #” 

‘Well, I suppose it é¢ if you say 80, my dear;” 
and I leaned back in my ebsit, and with closed eyes 


lips. 


over, and I had subsided into the comfortable tran- 
quillity of my dressing-gown, slippers, and cigar. 
Alice had been out shopping that afternoon, as sev- 
eral plethoric-looking bundles on the side-table test- 
ified; and now J must witness and share in the in- 
vestigation of their contents, 

So I listened while my wife commented on the 
texture of the linen intended for the bosoms of my 
aew shirts. 

She then produced a mysterious-looking package, 
which, divested of its paper covering, proved to be a 
very handsome black silk dress pattern, She looked 
80 pretty as she stood before me—the bright fire- 
light shining on her sweet face—and it was all in a 
ylow; and she was enthusiastic in the praise of her 
last purchase, which she was holding up before my 
unappreciating eyes. She was not at all satisfied 
with the limited praise I bestowed upon it. 

“ How provoking you are! George Warden, do 
you hear? Do take that cigar out of your mouth 
and come out of your smoke-clouds a little while! 
J never can got a word out of you when you once 
get tosmoking. Now how much do you suppose I 
gave for this piece of silk ?” 

Mrs. Warden's husband opened his eyes and de- 
clared he “ hadu't the slightest idea! how should he 
know?” Mrs. W. was well aware that he knew 
little and cared less about the paraphernalia of a 
lady's toilet. 

“Only fifty dollars for the pattern—not a cent 
more! It’s well worth fifty-six; I’ve saved that 
much any how. And it’s so rich and thick itll 
wear well, I am sure. Now don’t you think it 
cheap ?” 

‘* Well, rather ;” and I knocked the ashes from the 
tip of my cigar and prepared to resume my train of 
thoughts when her voice aroused me again. 

‘* But it isn’t paid for yet,” she was saying, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘I hadn't enough money with me, and I 
was afraid if | waited till to-morrow I should lose 
the chance; and I was sure you wouldn't eare—just 
this once,” she said, timidly, as if she wasn’t so sure 
] wouldn't care after all. 

I sat upright—all awake in a moment. If there 
is any thing I abhor it is the credit system—I mean 
where women are concerned. Positively the idea 
that.my wife was going in debt for things, and get- 
ting into the habit of running up long bills at the 
dry-goods stores, was more than I could bear, My 
prophetic eye saw ip the future visions of tempta- 
tion, deception, anxiety, unhappiness, and, 
ruin—all resulting from those terrible bills! I had 


lesson, “Pay as you go.” And the thought that 
she had disobeyed me cn th. first temptation made 
me very wrathful. Te ste-m burst over her un- 
conscious head, 

‘* Alice, is it possible?—when I have told you 
repeatedly never, wader any circumstances, to get 
any thing on credit, if :you can possibly avoid it? 
1 must say-—” 

‘* But, George, it is the first time I ever did so, 
and—” 

‘It must be the last! I hope I am not niggard- 
ly. I am willing to let you haveall the money you 
need; but I will not consent to your running up 
long bills at the stores. J could tell you how many 
men of my acquaintance haye been ruined by their 
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“ We were going to Uncle William’s to-night.” 
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“NO REST.” 
Too seon, tco soon does the sun ascend from the east at 
morning, 
Too long he Iingers at eve by his crimson gates in the 
west ; 
Proud of his kingly light, and the ruddy robes of his 
splendor 
While under his eye of fire, I wait and long for rest. 
Rest for the busy hand and the ever-aching brain; 
Kest for the beating heart that has beat so long in vain: 
So seon the long day dawns, so slow she wing» her flight, 
While the weary sons of toil are faint for the bliss of 
night. : 


Reet! But when ni, t bas come and slumber is still 
denied, 
When the brain must still be busy, the hand not idle 
yet, 
And the pleasant sounds of peace to the toiler, heavy- 


eyed, 
Mock him with restless longings for joys he would fain 
forget. 
Ah! then does he cry by night—“‘O morn! delay thy 


, dawn, 
For the honr of toil returns when the Sabbath of night 
is gone. 
Let slumber a little longer on these dull eyes be pressed, 
Grant to thy child—O grant the precious boon of Rest!" 


And the Father majestic answers: ‘‘Is this a time to be 
idle, 
When thy land is striving to banish the errors that 
she deplores ; 
When, calm in a steadfast faith, she celebrates her bridal 
With the red-robed god of war, and sorrow is on her 
shores ? 
O, pause not now on the way, nor faint till the task be 
done; 
No rest, no peace, no joy whjle the battle is not won. 
Cry not for Sabbaths now, but &j with a willing hand, 
And soon the Sabbath of peace shall dawn over ail the 
land.” 


The sweet thoughts kiss my heart as the sweet lips of 
a bride 
Fall on her husband's brow, and I wake to toil again. 
Up, up! my hand, my heart! Away on the heavy tide! 
No Rest for me till the dawn of freedom from death 
and pain. 
Welcome again the morn and the slow-winged hours of 
toil ; 
I shall nse my life and hope for the peace of my native 
soil. 
I long no more for night ; my pillow shall not be pressed 
Till the land of my life and love is redeemed to a holy 
Rest. 


CHRIS’*Y ANDREWS. 


Low kitchen walls, but white as drifted snow, 
with the spring sunshine flinging amber glooms 
across their spotlessness, a singing kettle on the 
hearth, and a white-spread table waiting. 

Something else waited also. Rocking softly to 
and fro in her easy-chair, her head thrown back, so 
that you could see the round white throat with its 
ruffled circlet, the firm little chin, the serious, 
thoughtful profile, sat Christy Andrews, waiting for 
the husband of three months to come in from the 
fields to his tea. 

‘* That's a mighty smart husband o’ yourn, Chris- 
ty,” said a stout, dumpy-looking woman, in a rusty 
black dress, who sat near the window, from time to 
time eying the temptingly spread table; ‘‘they 
ain’t another farmer in the county I reckon that’s 
got his crops in this soon. ‘Pears like some folks 
always is ahead o’ their work, and the rest is always 
a letting their work get ahead o’ them. ‘Pears like, 
too, that in this yer western country every thing 
comes so easy that the farmers think they hain’t got 
nothin’ to do; and crops does come a’most with look- 
in’ at ‘em. Ain't you none afeard, Christy, that 
Stephen’ll take it into his head to volunteer ?” 

Christy had scarcely seemed to hear the good lady 
before. Nowa brightness flashed into her eyes that, 
half tears as it was, heralded with eager light her 
words, 

‘*T shouldn't say a word, if he wanted to go,” she 
said, almost passionately—‘‘I shouldn't say a word, 
if it killed’ me to have him go. When I think of 
the old flag treated so—our old flag—I wish I was a 
man long enough to strike a blow for it.” 

Stephen Andrews standing just outside, where he 
hed stopped at sound of Christy’s ringing tones, 
lingered still a moment; but she did not speak 
again, and he cut short a somewhat prosy speech 
of Mrs, Dunn's as he entered the room, with no sign 
upon his manly face of having heard his wife, and 
saying good-evening to that lady, proceeded to hang 
up his hat and prepare for tea. Christy's little 
hands trembled some as she poured and passed the 
tea, and once or twice when her eyes met Stephen’s 
casually, hers lingered questioningly. Her keen 
and loving intuitions perceived a slight change in 
him, and bravely as she had just expressed herself, 
a vague apprehension troubled her. 

Stephen did not evade her look, he even smiled 
back at her; but her eyes were struggling with 
mistiness all tea-time. In the softly golden twi- 
light—such twilight as comes nowhere as it does 
to that breezy prairie-land—when Christy had put 
away the little tea-table, and Mrs. Dunn had gone, 
and Christy stood in the low doorway, looking away 
across the rustling grass to where the sun had just 
sunk among green billows, Stephen came and stood 
beside her with an arm about the round, trim waist, 
and the young wife clasped her hands across his 
strong shoulder and drooped her face pensively be- 
side them. Vaguely she felt what was coming. 

‘“* We're very nicely fixed here, aren't we, little 
girl ?” Stephen said, in a low voice; “ we've just 
got nicely fixed!” And then, quoting something 
Mrs. Dunn had said about Christy’s housekeeping, 
he added, lightly, “I wish you understood farming 
as well as you do housekeeping!” 

“Do you?” said Christy, lifting her large eyes 
to his face. What she read there chained her 
glance. 

“Yes,” Stephen said, caressing the little face 
with his hand, bending his on to it, and speaking 
low to hide’the tremor in his voice. ‘You could 
see to the farm then while I am gone.” 

‘‘Gone? Oh, Stephen!” 

He drew her close within his arms, very agitated 
bimeelf, for he realized what it was he was about to 
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do, and she was but a three-months’ wife—the one 
woman of all the world to him, the one love of his 
life. 

‘© You will be brave, dear, I know. I have been 
wanting to say this some time, but I was afraid to 
tell you till this afternoon. I heard what you said 
to Mrs. Dunn, and that gave me courage.” 

Christy lay very still ir ais arms for a little, and 
then she lifted her head and kissed him, whi 

“ ] will be brave, dear; I’m prouder to have you 
go than I should be happy in having you stay; but 
—but—you know, Stephen, you're all I've got !” 

“I know, child,” and he kissed her. After a 
long silence, which neither broke for fear of betray- 
ing too much agitation to the other, Stephen said, 
wishing to break the current of too sad thought, 

“TJ feel anxious about the farm, Christy; I’ve 
got every thing in such prime order now. It's a 
pity to have it all run down, as it is almost sure 
to do.” 

Viver ready to second him, Christy said, in the 
same tone, 

“T think I'll learn to be a farmer, Stephen. Why 
couldn't I? I sha’n’t have much housekeeping to 
do, you know, and—” 

Tears filled her eyes in an overwhelming tide, 
but she would not let him see them, and stopped 
speaking when her voice began to tremble. 

Stephen, however, was thinking about his farm, 
and did not notice. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I should feel easier if I 
knew of good hands to leave the farm with. I've 
got it mostly planted now, and I'd let any good man 
take it on shares, and give him a good bargain too. 
But the fact is, these fellows that are round taking 
farms that way don’t, the most of ’em, know any 
more about farming than you do. There’s that lot 
of sorghum, nov—if it could be half taken care of, 
I candidly believe there wouldn't be such another 
yielc in the State, It’s coming up splendidly, and 
I never had my heart more set upon any crop than 
I have on that cane.” 

Christy let him talk on, stimulating him with a 
word now and then— Stephen was an enthusiast 
about farming—but all the while she was thinking 
how short a time it might be now before his strong 
arm would cease to clasp her. 

Stephen’s father lived in an adjoining county. 
One morn‘ng, a few days after Stephen had decided 
to volunteer, the old man presented himself at his 
son’s house. 

‘Is this true, Stephen?” he questioned. “‘I hear 
you are going to volunteer.” 

“Yes, father, I was coming over to tell you and 
mother myself, as soon as I could,” Stephen an- 
swered, gravely, while Christy nearly burned her 
face to a crisp looking in the oven after the pies 
which she couli not see for the tears that blinded 
her in a sudden rush. 

‘Well, it’s best maybe,” said Mr. Andrews. ‘‘T 
reckon you know what you're up to; but what’s 
agoin’ to come of the farm, and what’s Christy goin’ 
to do? If I washer, I wouldn’t let you go a step.” 

The oven-door shut suddenly with a bang, and 
Christy was rushing out, when Stephen stopped 
her, and drew her reluctantly toward his father. 

“‘ Christy thinks the country needs me more than 
she or the farm,” he said. 

Mr. Andrews glanced at the red little face and 
the swelling eyelids. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘the wo- 
men are crazier than the men, I b’l’eve, and the men 
can’t volunteer fast enough. There’s plenty to go 
without you, Stephen, and you just married, and 
nobody to leave the farm with.” 

‘*T'm just the sort of man they need most, father, 
not too young, strong and hardy. Christy and I 
think it’s right, and so I’m going. I thought may- 
be I could get you or one of the boys to look after 
the farm a little. If Caleb or Rob, now, would take 
it on shares.” 

‘*Caleb and Rob both volunteered yesterday ; and 
it takes all my authority and his mother’s entreat- 
ies to keep Jack from goin’ the same road, young- 
ster as he is. She let the other two go, but she 
hang. to Jack, and she was terrible took aback on 
Christy’s account to hear that you was thinking of 
this sort of thing. I'll do any thing I can of course, 
but I'm old, you know, and I've got my own crops 
to see after. I don’t know how I'll manage with- 
out Caleb and Rob.” 

‘*Never mind, there'll be some way. Whose 
regiment are the boys in? I ought to be in the 
same one.” 

‘* Denning’s like to be their Colonel, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment ; and it ain’t full, I reckon, yet. If you 
be goin’, Stephen, I'd like you to be with the boys.” 

“Tl go over this afternoon, and call on Towns- 
end as Igo. I was thinking of Townsend to take 
the farm if you couldn't.” 

This afternoon! Christy’s fevered face grew sud- 
denly white and chill ; every thing seemed to whirl 
about her. 

Mr. Andrews saw, and exclaimed, almost impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Townsend's no farmer ; stay at home till 
you're wanted, Stenher and attend t your own 
buciness !” 

“I think I’: wanted now, father.” And then, 
seeing Christy's white face, ‘It’s only to volun- 
teer, you know, child; the regiment won't leave 
for weeks yet, and it’s such an object to be near 
Caleb and Rob.” 

‘* Yes,” Christy said, catching her breath. 

Stephen volunteered that afternoon, but Towns- 
end couldn't take the farm; and nobody was found 
to take it up to the last moment. Stephen's father 

to do what he could, amd Stephen had to 
leave itso. A sore thing it was to him too, for next 
to his wife and his country that farm occupied the 
largest eo in Stephen Andrews’s thoughts. 

Poor Christy! She had coaxed a reluctant 
consent from Stephen to stay in their own little 
home while he was gone, and his sister Sarah was 
coming to live with her. But she thought, those 
first weeks after he had gone, that the pain of his 
absence, and the fear that haunted her about him, 
could scarcely be endured long. 

Stephen wrote often, however, cheery letters, and 
had much to say about the farm. It worried him 
yet. They had tried a great deal to find some one 





to take it, but nobody was to be found, . It.was too 
late in the season; and meanwhile Stephen's hith- 


*T hate to tell him how things are; Sarah,” said 
Christy, as she sat with Stephen's last letter open 
before her, and a pen in her hand 
answering it. ‘‘ He insists upon knowing just how 
every thing looks, and it’s discouraging to have to 
tell him how it is.” 

She sat thoughtful a long time; Sarah, who was 
elderly and talkative, keeping up a glib disserta- 
tion on ways and means, none of which were prac- 
ticable. 


‘“*T've heard Stephen say that if he wanted any 
thing done really, it was always safest to do it him- 
self.” 


It was not easy to tell by this speech exactly in 
what channel Christy’s thoughts were running; 
but presently she said aloud, 

“Sarah, I belizve I can do it myself. T'm not 
strong like Stephen; but I know how things ought 
to be done almost as well as he does. The farm 
needs a head more than any thing else. That stupid 
Fritz used to work well enough with Stephen to 
watch him, and I almost know I could plow corn. 
Andy Johnson—that little fellow, you know, Sa- 
rah, that was here this morning after sweet-potato 
plants—he can't be stronger than I am, and he 
plows corn by the aere. Then there's the sorghum; 
that’s just woman’s work at first, you know—too 
nice for a man’s hands any how. Andy and I could 
do that easy enough. I shall write Stephen that ‘ 
I've got somebody at last to take the farm—some- 
body that kn« ws how, too. It will relieve his heart 
of one anxiety, poor fellow !” 

And she forthwith wrote precisely that, despite 
Sarah's demurring and astounded expostulations. 

Mr. Andrews was having a busy time, and did 
not happen to come over to see them for about ten 
days, so that Christy had an opportunity to put her 
project in operation, and judge of the probability of 
success before receiving his remonstrances. 

They were loud and long when they came; but 
Christy was—though quiet, and a little shy--so 
firm, and then she had a coaxing way of her own; 
and in the end the old grumbling} 
suntieut, to buy: bah deiied vad aoa 
wry. 

No one was to tell Stephen who had taken the 
farm ; and Christy, in all ber letters upon the sub- 
ject, was singularly neglectful about giving names 
till he gave up asking. 

‘She won't hold out so,” Mr. Andrews muttered 
to himself every time he came to the farm, though 
he was fain to confess that so far she had done won- 


| 


coils 





ders. 
It was hard work—literal hard work—physically | 
and mentally. The little hands grew brown with 
toil, and the young head ached with weariness and 
anxiety. She worked early and late, overtaxing 
herself indeed; but she was scarcely conscious of it, 
she was so eager. Fritz worked better under her 
eye than under Stephen’s even, and after a while 
he brought a great strong Dutch brother of his to 
work with him. Little Andy came to help as long 
as the corn needed plowing, and Christy herself, 
after a deal of awkwardness, learned to plow too. 
The sorghum was the most troublesome of any 
thing ; but Christy would not suffer it to be neglect- 
ed at all, because she knew how much pride Stephen 
always had in it, 

It was hard work—neither romance nor poetry 
in it—save as she thought of Stephen. She ac- 
complished nothing by any romantic sleight of 
hand. It was what I tell you, literal hard work, 
not precisely necessitated but important; for Ste- 
phen depended upon the profits accruing from the 
farm to pay off a small debt yet upon it, and he had 
no other means save his soldier’s pay. Being a 
private, that was not much. Hard work of head 
and hands, but the farm smiled, and that field of 
sorghum — how many of you ever saw a field of 
the Chinese sugar-cane rustling its slender, grace- 
ful reeds in a prairie breeze ?—the long, lance-like 
leaves in a constant quiver, the tall arrowy canes 
bending and swaying, pliant as willows, and the 
heavy heads, black and shining like tasseled jet, 
nodding, nodding—that field of sorghum was the 
comfort of Christy’s lonesome, tired life. She never 
looked at it without smiles or tears, it reminded her 
so of Stephen. Just so tall and straight, and supple 
of limb was he; and if suddenly one of those west- 
ern tornadoes—that come sometimes—had burst 
upon that field and felled those green and serried 
ranks, I think Christy would have taken it as an 
omen almost, though she wasn’t superstitious. 

Meanwhile Stephen’s regiment, ordered to the 
Eastern Department from the first, had seen serv- 
ice. Possibly it was incessant occupation only that 
kept Christ's senses from forsaking her in the aw- 
fu suspense a. * that unhappy 
News came at In. ~all three of the brothers were 
a’ive and unharmed. August, and the first week 
ot September, passed saicly, and then a long si- 
lence—an awful suspense, strangely unbroken by 
news of any of the three—and then, such news. 

Caleb and Rob were prisoners, and Stephen—a 
comrade home on a sick furlough brought the word, 
and he shrank from Christy when he tried to tell 
her of her husband. 

“‘ He is dead,” she said, in cold, still tones, a white 
circle creeping round her little mouth. 

“Not dead,” the man answered; “‘but I have 
heard him say that death would have been better. 
He is blind.” 

“Blind!” Christy covered her pale face with 
her hands and crept quietly away, thanking God 
for her husband's life. Blind! Had she not sight, 
and was not she his—oh! all his, God granting; 
but ‘‘ poor, poor Stephen!” 

It was true. Some lightning from the 
missiles flying round him one day in the hottest 
the fight had flashed blindness upon Stephen An- 
drews. Some other, slighter injuries there were ; 
but he was better of them now, and was coming 








home in a few days. Christy went to meet him, 


about his that death had smote him 


thankful enough that his life was spared her, and 
that she was able to be what she was tohim. He 
did not know yet all she was capable of being to him. 
One day Stephen, stumblingly, and with a more 
“espairing look than usual, asked some questions 
about the farm, Christy drew him on to talk of 
it, and finally coaxed him out, telling him how ev- 


“< 


and she noticed that his hands were hard clenched 
all the time. Once he seemed to shudder through 
all his strong muscular frame as with a sort of rage 
at the strength and stature that was yet so impo- 
tent. 

Poor little Christy! Her heart ached and ached 
to see him so, and all the while she talked the tears 
were slowly gathering in her eyes, and dropping 
one by one. How should he know it though ? 

Meanwhile, a cloud scarcely Jarger than a man's 


the heavens. An awful hush suddenly filled the 
air, as though all nature listened—a hush—an1 yet 
an indescribable suggestion of sound—a pantirg of 


the very atmosphere. 

Christy knew too well what these signs forbod- 

ed, and turned at once toward the house. They 
had scarcely gone ten steps, however, before, with 
a swirl and a swoop, like some immense and winged 
destruction, it was upon them—a true Western tor- 
nado. . 
Imagine a bedy of wind impassable as a wall of 
fire, sweeping wath the seeming swiftness of light- 
ning over the country, marking its way with the 
ruins of homesteads that have crumbled befvre it 
like dust, breaking great strong trees short off at 
the base, lifting on its mighty wings huge timbers, 
and launching them like Titanic bolts through the 
air. Imagine thunder, like the crash of all the ele- 
ments, and lightning like -he flash of their disso!v- 
ing—imagine crash and blinding glare, and mighty 
wind all in one, and so swift that while you said, 
** Let us flee!” it was upon you, and you have some 
idea of one of those tornadoes thut have in late 
years so desolated portions of Illinvis and some 
other Western States. 

Stephen had sufficient self-possession to drop in- 
stantly to the ground, and force Christy with him. 
Almost in the same moment she was torn from him 
by the wind, and he called after her vainly. The 
fury of the storm was such that his voice fell back 
upon 5im like a tide-wave meeting breakers. 

Almost maddened, between his impotence and an 
awful uncertainty concerning her fate, he rose to 
his feet, but was instantly dashed again to the 
ground by the wind, and with a force that left him 
helpless some moments. “ 

The storm spent itself, however, in that first 
rage, and by the time he could rise again to his un- 
steady feet a comparative lull had come. Grop- 
— way, he moved on, calling frantically at 


from which she had only then roused. It was she, 
her little soft touch upon his arm; and as Stephen 
clasped her once more to him, after those moments 
which had 
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“s What is it, Christy?” he asked. 
Wondering, she told him; and then gradually it 
came out how she had busied herself during his ab- 


sence. . 
"" He could scarce believe her, but he comprehend- 
ed at last; and when, her tongue once loosed on 
the subject, she went on in her own wise little way 
to tell him, first, what a summer it had been, and 
then to speculate on the ways and means for soon- 
est remedying the mischief which the storm had 
done, perhaps the homely heroism that was un- 
daunted under all the discouraging circumstances 
that surrounded her—and he numbered himself 
among them—touched him, in his sensitive State, 
more than any thing else could. 

Holding her suddenly in his arms he poured forth 
ail the pent-up emotion of the weeks past, of the 
day just dying gloriously now, after the storm. 
Standing in the red glory of that sunset the two 
took up the burden of life again, resolved cheerful- 
ly to bear it to the end, thankful to bear it togeth- 
er, and happier, perhaps, in each other than 
suffering had not so tried them. P 

The corn and sugar-cane were saved with little 
waste; Christy was eyes and Stephen hands, and 
both had head; and they have worked so together 
ever since. And that is how Christy Andrews came 
to be a farmer. 





GOOD-BY; GOD BE WITH THEE! 


Goop-sieut, the day is paling, 
The sun will set in rain, 

And I—my heart is failing, 
And weakening with pain. 


And thou—the tears will rise, love— 
What dare I say of thee? 

I gaze into thine eyes, love, 
As though they were the sea; 


Unsatisfied, unweary, 
I look into their deep, 
Till even visions dreary, 
Are safely laid to sleep; 


And not our parting sorrow, 
Not even coward fear, 

Can make me feel the morrow, 
While still I linger here. 


Ten years—they must be ended 
Some time before we die, 
What hope and anguish blended, 
Sweet heart, beneath thy sigh. 
Ah! dear one, did I bid thee 
Be calm and bear the pain? 
Good-by, love, God be with thee, 
And bring me back again! 





TIT FOR TAT. 


I was coming one morning into thecity. I had 
the carriage to myself for some distance; then a lit- 
tle man got in who at once attracted my attention 
by the peculiarity of his dress, appearance, and man- 
ner. He was in evening dress, every thing about 
him, from the silk-faced dress-coat to the patent 
leather boots, being bran-new. A fact of which he 
was far from being unconscious; each of his gar- 
ments, in its turn, attracted his notice and approv- 
ing smile. ; 

The only thing about him that violated evening 
etiquette was his neck-tie—a blue one, negligently 
arranged @ /a Byron under a rolling collar. 

From this I augured that he was a poet, for turn- 
down collars were by no means so common then as 
now ; the fashion prescribing terrific gills, which, in 
short-necked men, endangered the safety of their 
whiskers and ears. My surmise was confirmed by 
his long hair, its natural tendency to curl being 
combated by the copious exhibition of grease, and 
probably by assiduous brushing. 

His face, however, was somewhat against my 
theory: instead of being thin and pale, with eyes 
“in fine frenzy rolling,” it was round, dumpling- 
like, and rosy; his “ittle eyes deeply set in tunnels 
of fat, which, as he huckled from time to time, 
were half closed by his rising cheeks, and presented 
to view a mere slit; his nose short, turned up, and 
garnished at the tip with six or seven curly hairs ; 
his mouth expansive, and his teeth very good: for- 
tunately, as he showed them all, not even conceal- 
Ps the wisdom teeth, which were not quite come 
down, 

He was well made, what there was of him; he 
Was not much above five feet high, rather disposed 
to embonpoint. 

In his button-hole he wore a magnificent white 
camellia, which, I regret to say, I saw, admired, 
coveted, and determined to possess, by fair means 
1 possible, if not, by foul. 

This flower, too, attracted much of his attention ; 
= bestowed glances upon it, muttering 
what I conceived to be poetry, inspired by the 
and delicacy of the flower. : a oe 

I was considering how I might best commence 
4 conversation which would acquire me the good 
“races of this gentleman, and ultimately make me 
the possessor of the camellia, when he saved me the 
trouble of breaking the ice by 

“Candidly, Sir, what do you my tailor?” 
_ [replied that I had not the advantage of know- 
‘ux him, a circumstance which I regretted the more, 
4s his work showed him to be a man of no common 
ability; I added, that he was fortunate in having a 
client whose figure and air would set off garments, 
even though fabricated with less consummate skill. 

He tried to look modestly unconscious, and said, 

‘And who, Sir, may this client be with the dis- 
&ingué figure and air? As you say that you do not 


know my tailoryI might almost fancy that your truly 
were addressed to me; but 


flattering observations 
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perceived he was not inaccessible to flattery, 
and did not despair of obtaining the camellia by fair 


means. 

“T should apologize,” said I, ‘‘ for so personal a 
remark ; it slipped from me unconsciously ; but you 
must have heard it frequently from the lips and seen 
it in the eyes of the gentler sex. You are not in- 
sensible to their witcheries ; I see that in your eye ; 
nay, that camellia in your button-hole proves you to 
be the happy bondman of some black-eyed houri.” 

“How did you find that out? You must know 

about me; you might have guessed that 
I was in love; but how did you find out the color 
of her eyes?” 

“Well, I did not know. positively. I thought it 
likely, most in accordance with the eternal fitness 
of things, that you, who have blue eyes, should be 
‘eet orn. Was I right?” 

“Well, I can hardly tell you; I trust you may 
be right, but the fact is, [have never seen the lady’s 


eyes. 
“Never seen her eyes! 
courtship, truly poetic, 


“Sir,” said he, grasping my hand, “we are kin- 
dred spirits—you have felt the divine afflatus—you 
have struck the wild harp, and burst into the inspir- 
Fa Le ace We are poets, Sir, brother 
poets. ere it not a breach of the confidence she 
has reposed in me, I would tell you the history of 
our loves, our hopes, and our sorrows.” 

“You that so long as you conceal the 
lady’s name there can be no breach of confidence. 
She is the unknown quantity ; let X represent her.” 

>“ Not X; I shall have to repeat her name often 
in the course of my narrative; she would then be- 
come double, treble, or even quadruple X, and she 
is not stout.” 

“ Well, then, let Y represent her; it is a slender 
and graceful letter.” 

**Good , let Y, for the moment, represent, unwor- 
thily, the name of my adored charmer. I am a 
poet, Sir, as you have already perceived, and not 
altogether unknown to the public; in the ‘ Poets’ 
Corner of the Waverly Repository exegi monumentum 
@re perennius! You may have seen some of my 
contributions to that journal signed ‘ Beta.’ I will 
just repeat you my ‘Ode to the Morning.’” 

“Pray don’t take the trouble ; I know the poem 
by heart, and recited if pnly last week to D—— at 
the Athenzum Club. Just now I am burni..g with 
impatience to hear your story.” 

“You have read my poem then: I had scarcely 
ventured to hope that the weak breathings of my 
muse had penetrated so far as New York.” 

““Why, my dear Sir, there are six copies of the 
Waverly Herald on the table of the Athenzum Club, 
and it is difficult to get hold of one of them; yet no 
one reads any part of it but the ‘ Poets’ Corner.’” 

‘Not Waverly Herald, Waverly Repository. Well, 
T'll go on with my story. One evening I had just 
finished my ‘ Imitations of Anacreon,’ and had taken 
them to the office of the Waverly Repository. The 
last feeble flicker of twilight was abou: to give way 
to the solemn darkness of night. There was a holy 
stillness, a quiet calm about the hour, that seemed 
to soften the heart, to prepare it for gentle impres- 
sions. In front of the office of the Waverly Repos- 
itory isa garden. There roses should vie with ge- 
raniums, the graceful woodbine should twine round 
the trellis-work, and the stately lily should be there 
in the pride of her virgin purity; but I regret to 
say it is planted with potatoes. In this garden 
there are two gates. I was going down the path 
which leads to one of them, and repeating a beauti- 
ful stanza of my own composition. (I never read 
the works of other people, it destroys originality 
of thought.) As I was going down this path I 
chanced to toward the other gate: a fairy form 
was through it. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe the beauties of that glorious vision. I rushed 
straight across the garden in chase; but the potato 
stalks tripped me up, and I fell, sprained my ankle, 
and was ted for further pursuit. I limped 
back to the office, and asked the clerk, 

“© Who is that divine creature who has just left 


office ?” 
“¢'That? said he, grinning, ‘is a contributor to 
our “ Poets’ Corner.”’ 
“*She is a poetess, then—I knew it must be so. 
What is her name ?’ 

“«* Won't do,’ said the clerk, with his tongue in 
his cheek, ‘she wishes to remain incog.’ 
* Baffled in my iicniries, I veturned to my couch, 
but not to sleep. That vision still haunted me — 
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i minds would tell her that she was the object 
addressed. I wrote the lines entitled ‘A Glorious 


‘*Pray don’t, Sir; I remember them well.” 
“ J felt sure that she to whom they were address- 
ed would read them, and reply; and I was not de- 





ceived. The next time I went to the office the 
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ments, the fitting of which you so justly admire.” 


‘“‘And the campllia,” I suggested, “don’t you 
atic eat a Wan eee rae 
atic of your rising ? If so, I think I could 
manage to get you one.” 


Yow truly has it been said that the first step in 
cr.ne is the only difficult one! Facilis est descensus 


and to use it as a de- 
coy to obtain the other white camellia now in the 
possession of the poetess of Waverly. To what a 
Inte was my passion for white camellias hurry- 
ing me 

As it was essential to prove his identity in the 
coming rendezvous, it was evidently useless to try 
to persuade him to give it tome; my only chance 
was to steal it, or take it by force. 

Calling his attention to some objects on the road- 
side, I dextrously severed the stalk with a tap from 
my cane, and slipped the flower into my pocket un- 
pesceived. 

I then said that, though . had read and learned 
by heart the contents of the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” in the 
Waverly Repository, it would still be a treat to hear 
some of these chefs-d'euvre repeated by the author. 

He needed no pressing. once thinking 
of his camellia, he favored me with an uninterrupt- 
ed stream of poetry till our arrival at the city. I 
then took a hurried leave of him, jumped into a 
cab, and, transferring the camellia from my pocket 
to my button-hole, drove to Pursell’s to complete 
my conquest. 

We soon arrived there. Being in a capital hu- 
mor, I was about to give the cabman a double fare. 
But what !—how is that? I tried my pockets one 
after auother; no purse; the cabman began to eye 
me suspiciously. 

‘*My good man,” said I, ‘‘I find that I have lost 
my purse, but my portmanteau is a sufficient guar- 
antee for the payment of your fare. Drive me to 
the St. Nicholas, I have a friend there who will 
lend me some money.” The c-bman saw the jus- 
tice of my remark, and drove .2e to the St. Nich- 
olas, where my friend received .2e with open arms, 
and placed his purse at my dis sal. 

The journey was rather ane _ensive one for me, 
for not only was my yurse gon. but my watch and 
a valuable gold snuff-box. It ap that the 


sell’s to complete my conquest, nor have I ever again 
met my friend the poet. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 
A German, who was wearied of 
America, missed 
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pliment was 
Yes, Sir,” 
cial tone; *“*I have seen 
saw the last Mr, Cooke." Another 
Kean's 
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m ».ths, durin -whiel ti e ths bridegrowm meets his bride 
every afternoon in the » sence of @ number of friends 


vited on such oc sions, or whose entertainment music is 
provided. Whe food is set before ther, it is the duty of 
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On of the most interesting features of our 
the readiness with which the privates of both 
ternize. This disposition is most .cequently 
aly of barter going on between the pickets. “This 
seein? exon 0 Setbeas cemmpendant, * ceemn to he enn. 
ried on perhaps even more perristently and extensively, 
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perior numbers are 
somewhat shy of each 
their traffic is carried on in writing. They heve a neutral 
post between their lines—a stump, for instance—where 
notes of negotiation and dities of exch are mu- 
tually left. A note or two of the rebel p’ | that I have 
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A Few years ago, M. Herran, French Consal-Gencral at 
, discovered a sort of bean, the Sinobe cedron, 


the most 


ey the decomposition of spyroilic acid, salicine, and coal, 
by heat. It is solid, coloriess, and crystallizable; it melts 
at 35 degrees Centigrade, boils at 188 degrees. and has a 
peculiar odor and a pungent taste. It is scarcely soluble 
in water, but very much so in etherand alcohol. This 
acid applied to the place will stop the inflarumation aud 
take away all pain. ; 

Dre. Atrrep TayY1on, in « report on the means of com- 
mitting murder by poison which are allowed to exist in 
England, says that enough to kill two aduite caa 





e is a town in England where some one chemist 


hauds have been 
dust of Alexander” 
upon the north 
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age have been found. During recent excavations for 

works the workmen have cut across the two 
moats which formerly defended the Norman walls of the 
town, just outside the western gate. 
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CHARGE OF THE FEDERAL TROOPS ON THE REBEL WORKS AT JONESBOROUGH.—{See wext Pan.) 











GENERAL RUSSELL. 


Tue late Brigadier-General Davin A. Rossext, 
whose portrait we give above, was born in Wash- 
ington County, New York. He entered the West 
Point Military Academy 




















THE LATE COLONEL GROWER.—Puorocraraxp st Faepentwxs.—(Ser wert Pier] 
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dics f ngaged in the attack. Generals Carty an 
COLONEL GROWER. — gett ae Seidad ltae eeckate we give ton Weak 


Tue late Colonel Grown, whose portrait is giv- : oe 
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VIEW OF GENERAL SHERMAN’S HEAD-QUARTERS.—{Sceroner ny Tuxopors R. Dav.) 


Suerman’s Heap-quarters at Atlanta andasketch | the large corner building is one now used by the 
Twenty-third Corps as a hospital ; it was formerly 
used by the rebel army as a signal-station. At- 
lanta has long been considered one of the principal 
centres of refinement in the South. A good propor- 
tion of its population was from the North. 

The sketch on page 652 represents the charge of 
the Federal troops on the rebel works at Jonesbor- 
ough, and the capture of a portion ‘of the rebel 
army. ‘This post was defended by Haxpex and 
Lez. Davis's Corps, the Fourteenth, was the main 
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THE PRIVATEER “GEORGIA,” CAPTURED BY THE “NIAGARA,” Avover 9%, 1864,—[Sxercump sy Mx, Kutteey,) 
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of battle in .e face of an enemy 

and in Hine. At first the to 
reat with Earty, whoss fierce caunonade broke 
SHERIDAN’s first line, and threatened to disturb his 
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BEFORE PETERSBURG. 


importanee, was yet, it must be confessed, a very 
mortifying incident of the About 2500 
beeves were captured. These were intended 


mediately dispatched under Greece to 
y “‘rebs,” but did not succeed in 


pursue 
overtaking 
miduight. 
Tre continuation of this Serial Story is un- 
ayoidably postponed until this day fortnight. 

















COLONEL CHARLEY’S WIFE. 


** Yes, they are a splendid pair! There's no dis- 
count on that. There ain't a braver man in the 
Army of the Potomac than Colonel Charley; and 
as for ‘Mother Jane,’ as the’boys call her (because 
vou see she’s lite a mother to us although she’s only 
a chick in agé compared to some of us), she de- 
serves a fighting man for a husband, for she’s just 
the gamest woman that ever J see. Tell you what, 
if you fellows bad seen what she done one day when 
she pulled a party ofus orty-ninth boys out of the 
tightest place ever / was in (and that’s saying some- 
thing, too), you’d take your oath that she’d ought 
to be a soldier’s wife.” 

Sergeant Blake was conveying a squad of new re- 
eruits for the Forty-ninth. They had got within 
the lines of the Army of the Potomac, and were 
making their last halt before joining the regiment 
at Falmovth. The Sergeant had just been greated 
warmly by a noble-looking officer, who rode up while 
they were boiling their coffee, accompanied by a 
handsome woman with a pleasant brown face and 
short, thick, black curls, which made a glossy fringe 
for a bewitching little jockey-hat, whose jaunty 
scarlet feather, held in place by a silver eagle, gave 
her a military air charmingly in keeping with the 
martia! surroundings. The lady had also greeted 
the Sergeant with great cordiality, while the officer, 
whose shouldergstraps marked him as a Colonel, 
addressed a hearty ‘‘ Glad to see you, my lads!” to 
the admiring squad. 

“ Sergeant,” said one of the men, as the subjects 
of the former's eulogy eantered off, the lady sitting 
her spirited bay mare with the greatest ease and 
grace, ‘‘ would you mind telling us the story ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t care if Ido, Itll show you fel- 
lows what you may have to come to some day ycur- 
selves; and it’ll teach you the value of keeping a 
stiff upper lip when you are hard pushed.” And, as 
the Sergeant took up an easy position against the 
trunk of a huge pine-tree, the men lit their pipes 
and gathered around him to hear his story. 

“ Well, you see, Colonel Charley was only a Cap- 
tain then; that day’s work sewed a Major’s straps 
upon his shoulders. Little Williams (‘ Matches,’ 
the boys used to call him, because his legs looked 
like a couple o’ lucifers), who was appointed Major 
because he was first cousin or something to some- 
body that had ifluence, although he didn’t know a 
ramrod from a cartridge-box when he joined, got a 
hint shortly after the circumstance I am going to 
tell you about that he had better resign, and Captain 
Charley got the place, and then the Lieutenant-Col- 
onel took sick and resigned, and when poor Clark 
got bis finish at Chancellorsville Captain Charley 
got tobe Colonel. Dut he was only a Captain then, 

eas I told ye. 

** You see, the Captain had been ordered to take 
two companies of the old Forty-ninth and make a 
reconnoissance down the railgoad (I didn’t tell you 
that we wore guarding one of the Potomac fords); 
for it was said that a gang of Mosby’s men had been 
seen in the neighborhood, and it wasthought they 
were trying to cut the road. We scouted for about 

. six miles down without seeing a sign of a grayback, 
and had about made up our minds it was a false 
alarm. About three o'clock in the afternoon we 
turned and started for camp. We had just halted 
to rest a bit at a spring that ran out of the side-hill, 
where the railroad‘makes a deep cut throngh a long, 
narrow ledge, when we heard half a dozen shots in 


our rear, followed by a loud yell, and then Gus | 


faces 
around him, and more than one emphatic “‘ That’s 
so!” and ‘*Thrue for you!” went up from the vet- 
erans of the 


in us not to waste any pow- 
der, for we only had ten rounds apiece, so, although 
we might have picked off some of ‘em as they stood, 
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you to cover his man, 
number two the second, and so on ; and when I give 
the word pelt the scoundrels.’ So there 


“Well, when they got within about three hun- 
dred yards of us they set up one of their devilish 
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i you 
what, it’s one thing to face death in company with 





other good men—the touch of the elbow is a wonder- 

ful thing to brace a man’s mat when you are 

sand make a 

target of yourself for you don’t know how many 
; men 

in the news- 

a and ‘ deeds’ 

b L. it’s no 

disgrace in an old soldier like me to own it—life is 

precious ‘as to any man, and he 

is no more eager t himself in cool blood to 


going, out steps 


been ready to fight for the honor 
belonging to Company H, and said 
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poor 
and some of us felt like crying too. 
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“* Well, Mark,” said Captain Charley, « 
. but, you musta say you haven gor ins 
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was told that Mark wag in the hospital badly wound- 
ed: He had really been hit when the Captain sav 
him fall, the ball breaking his left arm badly; but 
the plucky chap had kept right on, although he 
fainted dead away the minute he had given Cap- 


“Sho!” “You don't say so!” ‘‘ Holy Mother!” 
“Soh!” “Bally gal!” A chorus of ejaculations 


“Yes, a woman; and, what's more, dead in love 
with, Captain . Yougee I heard the rest of 
the story from Jake Downing, who was nursing in 
the hospital at the time. It seems that when she 


of the Captain. When he came in the 
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ork, and 
perfect she-devil. 
and a brother, a little younger than herself, led the 
life of niggers. , the boy ram away, enlist- 


night 
what she called her ‘ 
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- Seantifal Pictures. eg een ee of the | free of Og unstning 95.59 er OF onentng t 
sad three rod amps rsamplepeck $144) ALL ARTICLES FOT SOLDIERS Berths and State-rooms maybe seeded at Harnden's | ‘™* HOWARD BELT CC., 400 Drendway, New York 
ee Express Office, No. 65 Broadway, and at No, 115 West 8t., 
T. ALLEN, 60 Nassau Street, N. Y. PR pans wd be cna bo MARMDEIVARETREOC, New York, and et No. 16 W St., Boston. re ee ne 
Sportsmen, Tourists. and Army and No. © Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates Merchants’ Navigation and Tranportation Co. | Sf K.. une ieee 
Officers. Grant, and all the Gen'la, Battle 
_ Printing-Press for Sale. DS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and De- | stamp for circulars Gibson, 22 Beckman 8t.,N. ¥ 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
































FOR OCTOBER, 1964. 
en and improve ‘dea 
counter Geis oe | En are | DROLET rm | | Mette mbt 
“Optician, + way, New X $ cnt teas x Price $1 pare | ther, milliner, and dressmaker should see this and find upon the wrapper of each Number a Statement 
and post-paid, to auy address, on receipt of the money coated ine. Contains Interesting Stories, Valuable | 14 count The figures on the direction-label pot the 
Greatest Thing of the Times. | “Adie. A.C. CLARK, by ow Fall Fashions, and numerous full-sized | Nome show the Number with which the Pubseription 
Send fo: ‘'s Prize P. O. Drawer 118, BXPIRES, as noted on our books. Subeuriber 
Se ae Albany, N. ¥. aucertain whether he has the proper 
Ey, BOURGLOIS & 00, (THE IMPROVED PHRENOLOGICAL BUST_show. | ‘redtt Jor ha Temttiance, ond alo» whom Yo rene hs 
, Dealers in Jews ty SEES wamntnt & pete Seed Ce te eae bein ee + | Subscription. Be vetesing Sutee 


No. 289 Nth. 2d St., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) Six B the expiration of Subscrip- 
ine, or sent free 25 cents must be packing-box. For sale order books 
GOLD > rd dette 1170 Chatham Square, N.Y. | by" Booksellers and tnt that fei ae of the 
PEN AND PHERME, Gagan.’ “aketieaniete of 50 FOWLER & W 899 Broadway, New York. | errors whieh annoy both Publishers and Sub-seribers. 
BARD & WILSON'S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD $150 PER MONTH #61 Whiskers! Whiskers! My Onguent will force TERMS 
Y. Gold Pens Repaired or cba pew rope and methods of employment.” Just what ev pe nt mend tear yd yer pte ae - One Copy for one Year... . .. . .%40 
family want, should without. Sam money uded. cents 
PEESIDENT LINCOLN, his Portrait, Pbrenctegy, sed Terme te ion pe Stand red stan worth F for $1, by mail FRANK JAGGERS, An goes “py Ein ante ss 
three new ‘ ae sas = “ er oak Army Hazrzr’s Magazin and Hazr=2’s WxE5ty, together, 
Fursiocnomy, with portraits of the Horse, Lion, Gorilla, CAMPAIGN MEDALS oye, 
Wolf, Sheep, ete.; Michael Angelo; Our ‘Teeth HARPER & BROTHERS, Posiiauees. 
pts be Signs of Character”, “Sraxarareo, it BADGES, and BREAST-PINS in great . Card + Watches. ’ 
cure, Prison ; Jewish Photographs Prints. Cate 

APPrcAN, ¥ Salto handsome Engine-Turned or Engraved Heavy-Cased 
scr theory "Language: Dressy Pats widhous Sania | 19608_F. . WHERINGS Sf Dien Oty New “oH | salt Silver Weteh, with fine Boglsh-xpped Movement Circulation nearly 100,000. 
Ramanan Mix—To Correspondents; ‘The Story of Adem Send to Head-Quarters for ee Pa an tonnes Tensodinayes reer 
n Whe > alee acai pa ol 2 en ie Sella Diver ond @itasn Contos 
Ce eee am CAMPAIGN GOODS, | wsicipcateice von nateyma | HARPER'S WEEBLY. 
and Lire JuuustaaTer. Newsmen have it. Sent by first : : Spring. ‘arranted a good | — wae 
post for 20 cents, by Messrs. FOWLER & W. 80 VARIETIES, ELEGANT DESIGNS, NOW READY. Mine Kesper. For $25 watch is something en- eT & TERMS 
Broadway, WN. Y. f ae Uissly now, the Canes Belg mote of o pees ae a for One Year 40 

a Campaign Medals Gees, not reed we Sire, ome oe eet ce. Rize Sie soe 

The West Indian Hair an cated. This is something really and darable. Batra Copy will de allowed for 


Curler,” Campaign Pin-, 


‘Watranted_ to curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 
the first appHeatfon, into short ringlets or waving mass- 
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By the celebrated Artist, Proresson Gzorce B. Mac, assisted by the noted Bare-back Rider, Georcz H. Pexpieron, on his Wonderful 


Disunion Steed, PEACEATANYPRICE. 


N.B. The becutiful creature, PEACEATANYPRICE, recently imported from Europe, was sired by Joux Burt, and dam’d by Amznica. 





FISK & HATCH. 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 
No. 33 Wall Street, New York. 


ss POLLAK & SON, 


Meressonaum MAaNnura 











The only enameled “ Turn-over” Collar made in met- 
als. Send $1 00 for a “Turn-over,” or 75 cents for a 
“Choker,” to ©. H. WELLING, 94 Pine Street, New 
York, and receive it by return mail. 





Davis Collamore & Co., 
479 Broadway: below Broome St. 


IuporTeRs OF yInx Cotna, WEDgEwoop, Parran, &c., 
é&c. Exonaver Gass to order in great variety. 
Covogs> Stons Curea Dane Sets. 


GOLD PENS. 


We will send to any address one of our 
uality, warranted Gold Pens and Silver. 
on or silver Ebony Holder and Morocco Case, for $1 50. 
Pens repointed for 50 cents. Send stamp for circular. 

AMERICAN GOLD PEN CO., No. 200 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wm. Knabe & Co., 











BRIDGEWATER PAINT 





DRY AND GROUND IN OIL 
in several drab shades. io 
For English and Gothic Cottages, Outbuil 
® ROBERT REYNOLDS, Agent, No. 74 Maiden Lame. 





Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


- WWfoClellan Voters! 


A large size Engraving (6x10), for framing, of Mas.- 
Gun. Gro. B. MoULe7.Lan forwarded rre by mail to every 
voter in the army or country, on receipt of address and 
two stamps to cover postage. Address Chairman Dis- 
tributing Committee, Office 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Geld Pens.—If you want the best Pen ever used, 
send to Johrzon for circular of engravings, giving exact 
sizee and prices. Pens repointed at Svc. each, by mail. 

E. 8. JOHNSON, Manufacturer, 15 Maiden 


Kendall’s Amboline 
For the Hair. 


Will surely prevent hair falling out. 
The best Hair Dressing in the market. 
For eale yas 
Prepared only 
WARING & CO., 
35 Dey Street, New York. 
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LEN TL ESD 


SERVICE 


size, fine - 
Extension 











~ Newdesigns. Neatand cheap. Samples sent for 15 or 25 
cents. Pr 
and retail. GEO. W. THORNE, 60 Nassau St., N. Y. 


American Watches. 


The high premium on gold, and the increased rate of 
duty on watches, have greatly enhanced the cgst of those 
of foreign manufacture, and it is now impossible to pur- 
chase a good watch, of English or Swiss make, except at a 
very extravagant price. For the same cause, the cheap- 
est qualities of foreign make, the worthless ancres and 
Lepines which flood the country, have nearly risen to the 
price at which the American Watch Company furnish 
their well-known “Wm. Ellery” watch—a watch of the 











beauty with whicl +e place is laid out is unsurpassed. 
Letters answered. full information will be 
sent free. aadrces CHAS KR LANDIS, Vineland Post. 
Office, Cumberland County, New Jersey. 
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with a 
T Military Men and Travellers they are invaluable. 
Price 15 ete each; sent by post to aay part of the Union 
ote Sen ° 


AND RETAIL. 
Agents Wawrep in every Town in the Union. ’ 
S.W.H. WARD 387 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Show Your Colors! 


privilege of any thing sent for any other style 
of I will ap assortment of samples on re- 
ceipt of $5. Cae ee ne ae ee 
dates, Agents wanted every where, 
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large quantities of fine 2 mag “boa Paper, 
a Pencils, ie 
ings, Paris Fashion Plates, Designs for Needle- 
Teen tere hometan dae Ge ee ae 
nesses of Lixcoun, Panwor, Grant, Sher 
Articles: Many ways become ’ 

Rare ‘ &e.; 
ES Sh ye GO eS 
wast om can not be on eae, the 
the whole is sold for. A Gold or 
Hunting-Case Leven Warton presented FREE to ev- 
ery one who acts as our Sole rights for towns given 
New and Campaign and Presidential 
Soe Piee, Medals, &c., just out. Agents and 
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with an accurate “ Miniature Calendar,” indicating the 
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